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THE TRAVEL 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 

OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

CHAPTER XXVIL—A COFFEE PLANTATION ; WITH SOME 
ABOUT FREE LABOUR, 

As soon as breakfast was over, Gordon declared 
that he and Mac must be off. 

“Very well,” said Rington, “if you must, you 
must; second breakfast at one o'clock sharp to- 
morrow, remember.” 


No. 442,—sunz 14, 1960, 


TALK 


LES COMING TO TRE SWOLLEN TORRENT. 


“Eugh !” said the busher, as he slowly mounted 
his horse, “I’m getting stiff already ; 1'll be in bea 
to-morrow, I expect; and serve me right for linkin’ 
an’ loupin’ up yon perpendicular cliff, like an auld 
fule as Iam.” 

“Pooh, man! it was nothing but ‘a bit of a brae 
side,’” laughed Rington. 

Gordon shook his fist at him. 








“ Mac, here, will come at any rate,” he said; “and 
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I’ll no’ forget to send some alligator pears wi’ the 
lad, for I’ve h’ard ye could na grow them at Golden 
Grove.” Which parting shaft the busher threw 
back, Parthian-like, as he disappeared round an 
angle of the road. 

“ What’s this, about ‘ second breakfast’ 
‘Golden Grove ?’” asked Harry. 

“ You are not pressed for time, are you?” said 
Rington. ° 

“ We must be back in camp to-morrow.” 

“So be it; but that’s no reason why you should 
not come to Golden Grove to-day. I want you 
particularly to see my pimento walk. But, as you 
are here, perhaps you would like to see something 
of the coffee business before we descend into the 
terra caliente ?” 

“ Of all things,” was our joint response. 

“ Come along, then,” said our host. 

“ How fresh, and cool, and invigorating the air 
is,’ I remarked as we strolled leisurely along; “I 
can scarcely believe I am in Jamaica.” 

“Bracing: you might really call the air ‘ bracing :’ 
I feel as strong again up here, as I do below,” said 
Harry, throwing his shoulders back and opening 
his chest as he spoke. I always feel a strong 
desire to shout when I am amongst the moun- 
tains: a sort of safety-valve for an excess of animal 
spirits, I take it.” 

“Shout away, then,” said Rington: “I know 
quite well what you mean; I have felt it myself 
dozens of times, when I have come up reeking 
hot from the sugar-canes.” 

“It must be much more healthy amongst the 
mountains than below,” I observed, with charming 
simplicity. 

“*More healthy!’ My dear fellow, Yellow Jack is 
unknown at Fernside. There is not such a climate 
in Europe as this: dry without heat—cool without 
damp—warm but not relaxing—bracing but not 
cutting. I seriously believe that if a man could 
live constantly up here, with an occasional visit 
below, instead of vice versa, it would be ar 

“ Difficult to kill him, eh?” laughed Harry; “you 
are enthusiastic, Rington; and with good reason, I'll 
be bound,” he added. 

“IT am enthusiastic about the mountain air, I 
acknowledge; and so would you be if you panted 
and sweltered down below for months together as 
I do. Iknow what you are going to say : ‘Up Park 
Camp is as hot as Golden Grove;’ so it may be: 
but you pass (or may if you like) the heat of the 
day in the cool verandahs, whilst I am obliged to 
be out and about from morning till night.” 

“True enough,” replied Harry, “and I quite 
appreciate the delight of the change to you; arun 
up here must be worth all the tonics in the world.” 

“ And all the other medicines that ever were in- 
vented for the destruction of man. Whenever my 
temples throb, or my pulses beat faster and fuller 
than should be, I make a rush for Fernside, and I 
am satisfied that I have stopped many a fever on 
the threshold by so doing.” 

“The air here seems to agree wonderfully well 
with laurels at all events,’ I observed; “I never 
saw healthier looking plants, or more of them in 
one place,” 


and 
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My companions looked at me with astonishment, 

“Ts this your first introduction to a coffee plan- 
tation P” asked Rington, with a smile. 

So this was a coffee plantation! To be sure; 
there were the red berries: I could see them plain 
enough when I looked more particularly at the 
plants; and fine, handsome plants they were, from 
four to five feet in height, with shining dark green 
leaves, very similar to the leaf of the laurel. 

There were many acres of these beautiful shrubs 
along the slope of the hill; and as we proceeded 
between the rows, we came upon the sable gather. 
ers, for it was the coffee harvest. It was a pretty 
and an amusing sight. The glossy green leaves, 
the red berries, the black faces, the gay-coloured 
garments of the women, altogether formed a pic- 
turesque scene; whilst the incessant chattering, 
joking, and laughing which went on all around, 
contrasted strangely with my ideas of slavery. 

As I do not profess to treat either of slavery, 
apprenticeship, or emancipation in these sketches, 
I will merely observe that while the removal of 
the great blot of slavery from our laws was a wise, 
just, and Christian act, it must never be forgotten 
that the slave-holders had purchased the slaves, 
under the sanction of government; and the nation 
need therefore boast nothing of having given com- 
pensation at its own valuation. 

Asa West Indian proprietor once observed to me, 
“ What we want are labourers to cultivate the land. 
It is not a question of ‘slaves or no slaves’ with 
us; it is simply a question of labour: we knew 
well enough that the freed negro would not work; 
and now, having deprived us of our labourers, 
there are many who would not allow us to im- 
port others, for fear of ‘slavery in disguise.’” 
There are some well-meaning gentlemen who set 
their faces against the importation of free la- 
bourers into the West Indian Isles. If they 
really and truly believe that men could not be 
imported to the West Indies without becoming 
slaves; that, inverting our British boast, the mo- 
ment a man’s foot touches the soil of Jamaica he 
ceases to be free; that hundreds and thousands of 
men could be kept in slavery without any one know- 
ing anything about the matter; that no government 
supervision, no visiting no inspecting 
ofticers could possibly prevent this deplorabie resuli 
—if they really believe all this, their credulity is 
amazing. Let these gentlemen, however, beware 
lest, in their philanthropic zeal, they swamp and 
destroy the last lingering hope in the West Indian 
planter of struggling upwards from the ruin into 
which he has been plunged. In a British colony 
there is little fear of free immigration being followed 
by evils beyond the reach of a watchful public 
opinion. 


CUAPTER XXVII.—A TROPICAL THUNDER-STORM. 

Rrxeton, at our request, explained some of the 
mysteries of the cultivation of the coffee plant, and 
the subsequent preparation of the berry. Neither 
process appeared to be very intricate. The suckers 
are planted about six feet apart, and are allowed 
to grow unmolested for five years. They are 
then old cnough to bear fruit, and are carefully 
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pruned and tended. At the proper season, the 
picking and pulping commences: the former I 
need not describe. The pulping is performed by 
aid of a mill, which removes the pulp, and lays bare 
the two seeds which each berry contains; these 
seeds are thoroughly dried in the sun, carefully ex- 
amined and sorted according to their quality, and 
are then packed for shipment. 

« Although we are subject to more vicissitudes 
of weather up here than down below,” said Ring- 
ton, “a coffee crop is not so ‘casualty’ (as Joe 
would say) as a cane crop; a coffee plant is a hardy 
fellow, and does not require half the care a sugar- 
cane does, who is rather a ‘ fluffy’ chap—soft and 
squeamish—requires petting a bit: but,” added he, 
“talking of the weather, the sooner we are off the 
better, for I don’t quite like the look of things out 


“Out where?” I said, following the direction of 
his hand, which pointed seaward. 

“Don’t you perceive that purplish red light on 
the horizon ?” he asked. 

“Yes, and avery pretty effect it is; but what of 
that? a squall coming up, I suppose; but it won't 
reach us.” 

“Tt is not ‘a squall,’ and it will reach us if we 
ain't pretty handy ; or if we are either, it’s more than 
likely,” he muttered. “Hullo, Joe,” he shouted, 
“look sharp and get the horses out—look alive, 
man, or we shall be caught, depend upon it.” Then, 
turning to Cupid: “ Up with your master’s things 
as quick as possible, and after us to Golden Grove 
—you know the way ; excuse my ordering your ser- 
vant,” he said to us, “ but we have not a moment 
to spare.” 

The horses were now at the door. Rington 
sprung upon his, we followed suit, and off we 
started down the opposite side of the ridge up 
which we had climbed on our way from camp. 
Our advance was necessarily slow, as the path was 
stony, and the descent steep. 

“What is all this about?” I said to Harry in 
a low tone. 

“He is afraid of a thunderstorm, I expect, and 

” 

“Exactly so,” said Rington, who had overheard 
us, “and I am afraid of something else besides.” 

“What’s that?” we both asked in a breath, for 
Rington was evidently anxious about something. 

“Tam afraid we shall not get down to the Yal- 
lahs in time to cross it.” 

“*In time!” TI said, still not understanding 
him; “ how deep is it? and why shall not we be in 


“Tt is at present about a foot deep at the ford; 
inan hour’s time—and we cannot possibly reach it 
in less—it will be ten feet deep, and running like a 
nill-race, if that ‘ pretty effect’ of yours continues 
to advance at its present pace. There is another 
‘pretty effect’ behind you, and one on each side— 
look !” 

We turned in our saddles without stopping. 
Sure enough, the same lurid light was gathering 
all around us. 


On we went without a word. Iwas just as eager 


+ . . ' 
‘o reach the river as Rington; for I had no par- | 





ticular wish for a swim in such water as he had 
described; still, I was loth to hurry away from the 
very sight I had so long desired to see—a thunder- 
storm in the mountains. 

I need not have distressed myself on that account. 
It had been getting gradually darker and darker 
ever since we left Fernside; and now on every side 
vast banks of clouds were piled up on the moun- 
tain heights—thicker and thicker became the gloom 
—denser and denser the atmosphere: the war of 
elements was at hand. Not a breath stirred in the 
stagnant air; not a sound, not a murmur was 
heard. 

“ How awfully still!” I whispered to Harry. 

The words had scarcely left my lips, when a 
flash of lightning streamed into my very face, 
followed instantaneously by such a crash that, 
blinded and half stunned, I involuntarily checked 
my horse so suddenly as completely to throw him 
on his haunches. 

For an instant I really thought I was siruck 
blind. And Harry and Rington, had they escaped? 
was no one killed? Surely a thunder-bolt had 
fallen amongst us! Other thoughts darted through 
my mind. Lrecovered my sight. Harry and Ring- 
ton were still in their saddles, and were staring 
wildly at me. Their lips moved, but I did not hear 
a word they uttered. 

The uproar overhead was fearful and incessant : 
crack—crack—crack, with the sharp ringing dis- 
tinctness of a rifle, joined to the deafening roar of 
the heaviest ordnance. But the crack of a million 
rifles, and the roar of a nation’s cannon, would 
scarcely have been heard amidst the terrific con- 
flict of heaven’s artillery which raged around us. 
The flashes of lightning were as incessant as 
the peals of thunder. Myriads of forked, fiery 
tongues streamed down the mountain side, pierc- 
ing the black darkness with an unearthly dazzling 
glare, and in their erratic course shivering the 
tall trees like glass. How long this strife conti- 
nued I know not. Who could compute minutes 
whilst gazing on such ascene? As suddenly as 
it commenced, so it ceased. 

A distant rumbling—a few feeble flashes—and 
then a stillness as of death settled down upon us. 

“Here comes the second act of the drama,” 
bawled Rington, as though still shouting against 
thunder—“ look there!” Patches of wet, the size of 
cheese-plates, appeared upon the flat surface of the 


rocks. Spat—spat—spat, heavy and slow fell these 
Brobdignagian drops. “ Forward! whilst we may,” 
he cried. 


We had not proceeded many yards when the 
flood-gates of heaven were burst asunder, and tor- 
rents of water were discharged upon our heads. 
To say that “it poured with rain,” would but 
feebly describe the force, the power, the intensity 
of that deluge. It battered our broad-leafed Pa- 
namas flat upon our heads; it hissed and foamed 
down the narrow path, till we could not see a yard 
before us. Our horses stretched out their necks, 
and vainly endeavoured to make ont the road ; 
their feet slipped upon the wet rocks, and at 
length, planting their fore legs stiff and straight, 
they refused to move another inch forward. 
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“The horses are right,” said Rington; “it would 
be madness to proceed; the path gets narrower as 
we go on, and there is a precipice of 500 feet within 
a yard of us. Jump off, catch hold of their heads, 
and follow me.” 

We did as we were bid, but it was with great 
difficulty we could persuade the poor beasts to stir. 

“Keep to the left round this angle,” shouted 
Rington; “there! now back them in here—farther 
yet, farther yet; it is a pretty deep hole.” 

It was in fact a sort of cave beneath overhanging 
rocks; and we were completely sheltered from 
the storm of waters which raged without. I say 
“storm of waters” advisedly; for not a breath 
of wind accompanied the outpouring of that blind- 
ing torrent, which fell perpendicularly from the sky 
as the waters of Niagara fall over their rocky ledge. 

“Ha!” said Rington, as a distant rumbling was 
heard, “it’s coming back; I thought we were not 
going to be let off so easily as that.” 

True enough it was coming back, and rapidly too. 
The distant rumbling soon increased to a roar; 
nearer and nearer came the dark clouds, quicker 
and louder were the startling explosions; again the 
vivid lightning flashed along the mountain ridge 
and far into the deep glens, and the deluge still 
descended, crushing the broad leaves, breaking the 
stout branches, and dislodging heavy masses of rock 
by the weight and violence of its fall. 

For more than an hour we stood beneath the 
hanging rock, looking forth upon the terrific gran- 
deur of that awfulstorm. The roar of the thunder, 
as it rolled far, far away, reverberating from moun- 
tain top to mountain top, was the first sign of a de- 
creasing violence: hitherto the explosions had been 
so incessant and loud as to overwhelm all other 
sounds. It suddenly became lighter; the clouds 
were breaking; we looked up into the sky; posi- 
tively, a piece of blue the size of a man’s hand was 
visible. , 

* Scaldings !” cried Rington (he was a Wykamist); 
“stand by your ‘clue-garnets’” (and a bit of a 
sailor) ; “ that fellow will give us a parting salute yet, 
and a regular stunner too, I expect.” 

Right above our heads hung a long, black, lurid 
cloud; even to my inexperienced eyes it had a 
strange and ominous look; though externally black 
as night, it glowed within with a fierce and livid 
light: stationary and threatening it retained its 
isolated position. 

But as we gaze, dark pyramids of condensed 
vapour rise up to meet it: closer and closer, quicker 
and quicker, as though attracted by some magnetic 
influence, they are drawn towards the floating vol- 
cano. And now their spiral tops pierce its side, 
and at the touch the highly charged gigantic bat- 
tery pours forth stream after stream of the electric 
fluid, whilst the very ground beneath us trembled 
with the fierce concussion and appalling crash of 
the explosion. 

I drew a long breath, and felt like a man who has 


escaped a great danger, as the flashes of lightning | 


receded from our immediate vicinity, and the 


thunder once more rolled and rumbled away into 
the distance 


“That parting volley was worthy the salute with | 





which we were received,” said Rington. “Youhaye 
had your wish of witnessing a thunder-storm in the 
mountains: how did you like it ?” he added, turning 
to me. 

“I would not have missed it for a thousand 
pounds,” I answered. 

“Nor I,” said Harry: “it surpassed anything I 
could conceive of grandeur and sublimity.” 

“Well, it was grand,” said Rington; “but we 
must push on now, with the chance of being able 
to cross the ford, though the chance is a bad one.” 

It still rained heavily, but we could see our way, 
and the fear of a wetting was not added to our 
anxieties, as we were already drenched to the skin: 
the first gush from above had gone through our 
white jean jackets as though they had been made of. 
blotting-paper. Before we gained the bottom of 
the pass, the rain had ceased, the clouds had dis- 
appeared, and the sun shone brightly in the clear 
blue sky. 

“T thought so,” said Rington, as we stood by the 
margin of the stream; “we are too late.” 

A volume of water, the colour of porter, was surg- 
ing past at a fearful rate; large trees were whirled 
along in the rapid current, as it foamed and boiled 
over the opposing rocks—now an uptorn root, now 
a broken top, appearing above the surface in its 
headlong course. 

“To cross that is simply impossible,” observed 
Rington; “and now, which will you do ?—return to 
Fernside, or go six miles round to Golden Grove?” 

We both instantly declared in favour of the latter 
—anything better than turning back. 

We had a long and a weary ride, for the country 
was in many places under water ; and twice we had 
to swim our horses across gulleys, which Rington 
affirmed were dry when he passed that way the day 
before. We arrived at last safe and sound at Golden 
Grove; Rington placed his wardrobe at our dis- 
posal, as Cupid had not yet made his appearance, 
and a stiff glass of hot ram-and-water speedily took 
the chill out of our bones. A good dinner added 
still more to our comfortable feelings. It was past 
twelve o'clock before we separated for the night, 
and as I laid my head on the pillow, the roar of the 
mountain storm was still ringing in my ears. 





ON A SAND-BANK. 


Wuat a volume of never-ending wonder is that of 
Nature, as in many another respect, so in this, that 
there is not a single blank page nor even a dull 
page in its whole compass. There are, it is true, 
many which are printed in characters so minute 
that the mere “run and read” passer-by pronounces 
them blank, and many more which to the mere 
worldling are dull, because seen through an eye 
dimmed by unnatural glare and glitter; yet even 
these contain a little world of interesting matter 
for him who will bend his back to pore upon them 
with a loving eye. 
I have been led into this train of thought by t™ 
results of a half-hour passed this aflernoon upon | 
sand-bank. No spot could have seemed more ™ 
profitable and uninteresting —more utterly o blank 
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and yet I left it with regret, and took with me 
thence sweet food for meditation, which lasted me 
five long miles home. The bank rose on the shady 
side of a hollow lane, and its clean sand offered a 
tempting couch to one overheated, as I was, with 
the fervour of the past noon-day. There, stretched 
at full length, I fell to admiring and re-admiring 
the spoils I had walked so far to win—a large tin 
case laden with orchids. The bee and the fly 
(Ophrys apifera and aranifera) were there, those 
strange and beautiful freaks of Flora’s imitative 
powers. The butterfly (Habenaria bifolia), and the 
pyramidal (Orchis pyramidalis), and the sweet- 
scented par excellence, (Gymnadenia conopsea), 
blended their powerful odours. The dingy bird’s- 
nest (Listera nidus-avis) displayed its queer coil of 
many-knotted roots, and the great white helleborine 
(Cephalanthera grandiflora) its few but showy blos- 
soms; while our own Kentish orchis (0. fusca) 
might have furnished a toy-shop with those minia- 
ture dolls, almost lost in their great tawny poke- 
bonnets, which were hung so thickly about its 
stem. 

When my eye was well nigh sated with their 
yaried beauties, I replaced them in their cool de- 
pository, and began to look around me very list- 
lessly; for, in truth, my mind sympathised much 
with the drooping drowsiness of Nature, and a sense 
of oppression in that sultry atmosphere seemed to 
weigh my spirits down, as it had long since hushed 
the merry voices of the birds. Yet all around me 
was swarming active life, exulting in the full glare; 
ninute life, it is true, but fraught with such deep 
interest as soon thoroughly aroused and absorbed 
my flagging powers of observation. 

A ragged row of thistles across the way first 
attracted my notice. The tallest of them, queenly 
Io (the peacock butterfly, in vulgar parlance) had 
chosen for her throne; while grouped about her in 
lower degree were half a score of her humbler con- 
geners, the tortoiseshells (Vanessa urtice), each on 
his thistle cushion. A right royal presence hers, 
and right worshipful courtiers they! The wings of 
all were wide outspread to my gaze, as if in grateful 
consciousness that God’s own glorious blazonry 
which they bore was a silent hymn of praise to 
Him who bade the great sun shine out so fiercely 
for their sake; a hymn, too, that might laugh to 
scorn every attempt of human art to rival, or even 
to imitate it. 

Nearer at hand, yet still beyond the shade of the 
overhanging bank and its canopy of ferns, a gigantic 
umbellifer stood boldly out from the bramble-buried 
dry ditch. This, too, was studded with brilliant 
gems of insect life; the scarlet cardinal-beetle 
(Pyrochroa coccinea) and the yellow-striped wasp- 
beetle (Clytus avictis) were revelling in the strong 
odours its blossoms exhaled. 

Anabrupt sand-cliff, which projected over towards 
my shady nook, gave forth a ceascless hum from a 


clond of flies (Chrysides) of every metallic hue | 


imaginable, that buzzed about its face. Some of 


them were crimeon, others blue, and others green ; | 


but all were shot (to use a vilken phrase) and 
Muminated with the same gold tint 
tee hevw my feet, oma regular hot-hath of lomee falle " 


Tinmediately 





sand, three or four of those most elegant of our 
British beetles, the tiger beetle (Cicendela campestris), 
were running to and fro very swiftly, of course in 
search of prey, for the appetite of these pretty 
monsters seems quite insatiable. The proceedings 
of one of them soon riveted my attention. Over a 
hollow at the root of a furze bush, a large spider 
had woven its cunning web, and in its meshes at 
that moment was struggling a fly, a small tenthredo 
or saw-fly, I think. The spider himself stood at 
the top of his ladder, watching with grim satisfac- 
tion the hopeless struggles of his victim below; for 
well he knew how stout was that thread of his own 
spinning. Just then, however, another longing 
eye fell upon the fly, and a fell purpose entered 
the mind of one of my emerald-coated friends, to 
rob the poor spider of his lawful prey. 

Advancing with this intent, he seized one of the 
gauzy fluttering wings; but the net proving stronger 
than he had foreseen, a stout tug left him master 
of no more than the wing he had grasped. What 
was to be done? There was little hevitation on the 
part of the beetle; like a second Alexander, he would 
untie the Gordian knot with his sword, or rather 
swords, for there are a pair of them which he ever 
carries unsheathed and ready for action. This, 
however, proved no easy task, for the clammy 
cords clung most embarrassingly about his weapons, 
and even round his neck. To get rid of them, he 
from time to time lifted a foot and brushed them 
off, as a dog does the flies that settle on his nose, 
and then went to work again. One by one the 
meshes were opened, and at last the captive, 
still bound hand and foot, rolled out at the feet 
of his persevering foe, and was carried off in 
triumph. 

One more scene from real (insect) life, and we 
must quit our sandy seat for the road again. Where 
the slope of the bank was steepest, just above my 
head, I observed two ants of different clans, black 
and red, pulling with might and main in opposite 
directions. What was the nature of the bone of 
contention I am at a loss to conceive. It was a 
small round dark grain, looking more like a seed 
of the bush vetch (Vicia sepiwm) than anything else. 
The black, pulling down-hill,- bad it of course all 
his own way: still, red refused to let go; and I 
thought of the wise man’s words, “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, and consider her ways ;” for a more 
remarkable instance of perseverance under insur- 
mountable difficulties I never witnessed. At 
length the treacherous sand slid from under his 
fect ; he lost his hold; and the descending stream, 
with the weight of the now undisputed prize, 
carried his antagonist rapidly down, down, to the 
bottom. But no; ere he quite reached the terre 
jirma below, he mysteriously disappeared, as if 
swallowed up by an carthquake. Gathering up 
my hat and trusty staff, and case of orchids, T made 
the same descent in one bound, keeping my eye 
meanwhile upon the spot where he had vanished 
When it was reached, the mystery war speedily 
solved; there, right in his downward = track, 
yawned the fatal pit, which I could not discern 
from above; and from the bottom of it protruded 
the ugly jaws of the ant-lion, which had alrondy 
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put him out of sight, and were now standing wide 
open for another such mouthful. 

Said I not rightly, dear reader, that the un- 
promising sandbank had proved neither a blank 
nor a dull page to me? 





LONDON IN THE GREENWOOD. 

It is a fine sunshiny breezy morning on one of the 
Mondays of August—Saint Monday you may call 
it if you will—when, in the character of “one of the 
people,” acharacter, by the way, which we have no 
intention of repudiating, we start in one of the 
people’s vans, for the forest of Epping. This 
forest, as many of our readers know, lies eastward 
of London, and straggles over a vast extent of 
ground, comprising in its embrace many neat little 
villages and hamlets, associated in the memory of 
Londoners, and especially of East Londoners, with 
the charms of the greenwood and the frolic and 
fun of a forest holiday. For, to the dweller in 
Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, and a 
wide district besides, Epping Faqrest is what the 
Bois de Boulogne is to the Parisian—the Ultima 
Thule of all his recreative rambles, and the place 
where he abandons himself with the least restraint 
and reserve to rural and innocent pursuits and 
recreations. ~ 

Our van, which is farmed for the occasion, and 
paid for by general subscription of its temporary 
occupants, carries in all about forty of us, reckon- 
ing the children; it is driven by its rather bulky 
proprietor, grand in figured belcher, spriggy waist- 
coat, and irreproachable top boots ; and is drawn by 
two stout sleek-coated horses, who trot merrily 
along the road, whisking their long tails and fling- 
ing their manes about, as if our united weight were 
just nothing at all, and they scorned to think any- 
thing about it. We have not a single ounce of 
crinoline on board, nor even a single silk gown; 
but we have clean cotton dresses and well-brushed 
Sunday coats, and faces, both male and female, 
which, albeit they are some of them prematurely 
furrowed with the cares, anxieties, and sufferings 
of a struggling life, yet wear a genial smile, while 
all eyes are sparkling with present or- anticipated 
enjoyment. We are prodigiously crowded at first 
setting out, some of the husbands and fathers being 
extremely broad in the shoulders, and given to 
stooping, and squaring their stout limbs in a way 
not at all convenient for close packing ; but half an 
hour’s jumping and jolting over the stones has a 
grand effect in shaking and settling us down and 
filling up the chinks and interstices, so that by the 
time we are well on to the macadam, we are packed 
as fraternally as pilchards in a barrel, and bowling 
along, as Mr. Blinker, our vis-d-vis, observes to his 
assenting wife, “as jolly as sand-boys ”—though 
what especial reason sand-boys have for being al- 
ways so jolly as they proverbially are, passes our 
comprehension. 

Blinker, as soon as he can get his hand into 
his breeches pocket, pulls out his tobacco-box and 
begins filling his short pipe, and his bad ex- 
ample is followed almost unanimously by the rest 
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of the adult males. The ladies do not dream of 
objecting, but push aside the awning to let the 
reek escape. ‘hen, from some corner of the van, 
there come the preluding notes of an accordion, 
and the performer, a pale-faced lad of sixteen, strikes 
up the air of “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” which he plays 
with spirit and taste, and a very tolerable notion 
of harmony. The ladies do not sit silent while the 
music plays, nor indeed the gentlemen cither; yet, 
the moment it ceases, they demand a fresh tune, as 
though determined to crowd as many pleasures as 
possible into the holiday. Thus we trundle along, 
smoking, singing, laughing,.and chattering over 
the hard smooth road; now we pass a van, and 
now another, and now half a dozen more, all simi- 
larly freighted to our own; and now we are passed 
in our turn by vans less heavily laden or more 
powerfully horsed than ours. Thirty vans at least 
we have already seen on the road ; nor are the vans 
by any means the exclusive equipages of the forest 
immigrants: the vans are all club or subscription 
affairs ; but in addition to these there are a goodly 
number of independent “turn-outs” always in sight, 
belonging to that portion of the population of 
Whitechapel on wheels who can contrive to make 
holiday on this glorious day. There is the butcher's 
cart, the fishmonger’s cart, the costermonger’s ditto, 
in which are strapped down four or five chairs for 
seats; the semi-van of the furniture-broker, laden 
with his young family; the trap of the town traveller, 
who is driving out his young wife; the stableman’s 
dog-cart, and the holiday cab of the cabman, who, 
for once in a way, will drive mother and the little 
ones for a jaunt in the forest, instead of “ putting 
on” at the stand, All these vehicles, and many 
others not so easily describable, make up a charioted 
host, who are setting forth to invade the forest this 
morning, and whom the forest will swallow up and 
hide in its umbrageous leafy recesses, covering them 
up as effectually as did little robin redbreast the 
babes in the wood. 

Wehavenot long passed the interminable suburbs 
of London, when we pull up to wet the horses’ 
mouths at a little village, where one of the vans 
which preceded us has halted at the public-house, 
and discharged its occupants, who are all noisily 
engaged ina game of cricket on the common, where 
the grass, level as a table and smooth as a carpet, 
presents a capital field for the exercise. We trun- 
dle on again, however, leaving them to their sport, 
and we see that other parties have reached their 
destination and settled down at their chosen spots 
for the enjoyment of the day. Some stop at way- 
side inns, where the landlords, accommodating their 
charges to the means of their customers, will make 
them comfortable on modcrate terms. Others, 
bringing their own provisions with them, keep clear 
of the landlord altogether, and, leaving the main 
road, will plunge into the forest towards some 
favourite nook, and, isolating themselves from all 
other parties, will enjoy a select pic-nic of their own. 
And again, others, pursuing a medium course, will 
put up the van and horses at the inn, and make 
such use of it themselves as convenience prompts. 

Our equipage stops at a small settlement, where 
some cross-roads branch off into the forest, and 
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which we see plainly enough is a pretty general 
focus and centre of re-union among the foresters. 
There is a commodious wayside inn, with a congrega- 
tion of empty vans guarding the approaches; there 
is a respectable tavern or hotel supplying superior 
accommodations; and there is a whole colony of 
neat cottages and wooden-fronted houses with plots 
of ground in front and rear, fitted up as tea-gardens, 
the fences being placarded with a plenitude of an- 
nouncements offering “ accommodation for tea-par- 
ties at 9d. a head,” or for those who have brought 
their own materials, “hot water for 2d. a head.” 
Then there is a squadron of donkeys neatly 
swaddled in clean white linen, for ladies or gentle- 
men to ride “at sixpence an hour;” and there are 
swing-boats poised high in air and made to revolve 
by machinery, in which the delectable sensations of 
sea-sickness may be enjoyed at the small charge of 
three halfpence, without the trouble of going to 
sea. 

We plunge at once into the forest, and have not 
walked far ere we discover other swings in full play, 
where the lasses are whirled aloft by the lads, on 
ropes suspended from the branches of trees, their 
flying forms appearing for a moment above the 
foliage and then sinking out of sight, while the 
greenwood is vocal with their cries of mingled 
laughter and alarm, as they are foreed to mount 
higher and higher. There are not many trees in 
the forest, however, which are now available for 
this kind of sport: the best part of the timber- 
growing soil has been fenced in, and now forms the 
private gardens and domains of the owners of 
capital mansions built on the spot. The people’s 
forest is for the most part little better than a kind 
of scrub, extensive enough, to be sure, but pic- 
turesque only on a petty scale, and utterly wanting 
in woodland grandeur and sublimity. The trees 
are principally oaks, beeches, prickly hollies, sloes, 
and, outnumbering the rest, wych elms. Of these, 
hardly one in a thousand would be more thana dozen 
feet high if lopped of its crowning twigs; every one 
of them is stricken with a mortal though linger- 
ing disease, the symptoms of which are gouty swell- 
ings, internal rottenness, and hydrocephalus. They 
look like a collection of monster bludgeons or Irish 
shilelaghs, stuck in the ground with their knobby 
heads uppermost, which by some miracle of nature 
have burst into leaf: their value as property is 
literally nothing, as they would barelf pay for fell- 
ing and carting if doomed to the axe. Still, over- 
grown as they are with brambles and wild-flowers, 
mingled with hawthorns and honeysnckles and 
clematis, clustered round on all sides with spread- 
ing ferns, and penetrated everywhere by a close 
net-work of pathways, they form a pleasant haunt 
enough ; and when the ground is dappled with the 
sunlight streaming through the waving foliage at 
top, one does not miss the deeper tints and shadows 
proper to the forest depths, or that mysterious 
brooding flutter, as of invisible wings, which haunts 
the musings of the solitary in the “ mighty woods.” 

We might have some fear of losing our way in 
these tortuous paths, but for the number of visitors, 
which in groups of tens and dozens continually 
cross our route. Here a family party are playing 





a family game of “twos and threes” with a zest 
that knows no abatement, while refreshments are 
spread out on the grass until exercise has invigo- 
rated appetite, when they will all fall to at that meat 
pie, and those brown jars .and black jacks. In 
another place, where a small rivulet trickles along 
under the sedge and fern, some ginger-beer bottles 
are placed up to their necks in water to cool, under 
the guardianship of a group of elders sitting at their 
ease and watching the youngsters, who are having 
a game atromps. A third party, noisy and nume- 
rous, are capering to the sound of a fiddle, and a 
fourth, still more numerous, are shouting and 
laughing at some more boisterous sport. Mean- 
while, there is an ominous thwacking of donkey- 
backs resounding in the vicinity, and we can see 
the milk-white trappings of the patient beasts 
glancing among the trees a little further on. The 
donkeys, it is plain, do not enjoy the fun as much 
as the riders: here is one, for instance, who, having 
had enough of the thwacking, has prudently backed 
himself into a thicket so dense and compact that it 
has pushed the rider from his back. Neddy lies 
down in his leafy bed, where it is impossible to 
reach him with blows, and from which no blandish- 
ments of the boy with the stick will induce him to 
stir. This is evidently the conduct of a donkey 
who has seen the world, and come to conclusions— 
though we doubt whether it will pay his proprietor 
the much desiderated “ sixpence an hour.” 
Pushing still on among the ferns and scrub, we 
come out on an open space, where stands a man 
with a stall of ginger beer, lemonade, Spanish nuts, 
apples, filberts, dates, Normandy pippins, etc., ete.— 
the very things one might expect to see, and does 
see, in Holborn or Leather Lane, here flourishing 
in the very heart of a wood. Nothing could show 
more strikingly how thoroughly London has ap- 
propriated Epping Forest, and made its leafy 
avenues part and parcel of its own highways. The 
stall-keeper is a thorough cockney, who mixes his 
v’s and w’s, and is ready to “toss or buy” with 
his various eatables and drinkables. He has esta- 
blished a rope swing also in the tree above his 
head, at a penny a ride—and in all likelihood is the 
proprietor of a donkey or two besides. Next comes 
a further assertion of London proprietorship, in the 
shape of a man with a basket of shrimps on his 
head, which he cries through these leafy lanes as 
though he were patrolling the Strand, and retails 
by the pennyworth to the pic-nic tea-parties, as he 
ferrets them out in their several secluded nooks. 
All the parties in the forest, however, are not in 
a condition to become tea-parties. Some of them 
are poor, and are obliged to make holiday on an 
economical scale. Instead of tea, they content 
themselves with imported slices of bread and butter, 
and water dipped from the rivulet, or, when that 
is not at hand, bought at the tea-gardens at a half- 
penny the glass. We happen to stumble by chance 
upon one family, who, their appetites having out- 
run their provisions, are left without anything 
when tea-time comes round. There are father and 
mother and six children sitting round an empty 
basket, and holding a committee of ways and 
means. Mother would so like a cup of tea—it 
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wourd be such a treat, now that she is tired and 
khot—and so would the daughters. Father, who is 
smoking his pipe, does not care much about it 
himself, but would like the rest to have it if he 
could afford it. “Now, Dick,” he says, “ what 
would it cost for the lot ?” 

“Oh,” says Dick, “tea is ninepence a head; 
there’s sebn of us, father, without you, and nine 
times sebn is sixty-three—sixty pence is five shil- 
lings—five and threepence—it’s a sight o’ money.” 

“Ah, it’s too much, I reckon,” says father. 
“ Mother, here’s a shilling; you go and have tea, 
and we'll wait here till you come back.” 

“No, Jem, no—I won’t do that. I don’t care 
about it, not I; let’s all go and have a drink o’ milk.” 

“No, no, mother—you have tea; you shall have 
it.” 

In this request they all join; but mother is the 
most obstinate among women, and will not listen 
to them; and they are obliged to accept her pro- 
position after all, and unite in a libation of milk, 
for which Master Dick is despatched with the 
shilling. 

The farther we penetrate into the thicket, the 
fewer visitors we meet with, until, after wandering 
a mile or so, we attain to what seems a complete 
solitude. The character of the timber, if timber it 
can be called, is still the same, but the net-work of 
footpaths has disappeared; the thicket is wilder, 
and the fern taller and more abundant; itis in fact 
the only thing which really thrives here, and a 
stronger proof can hardly be given of the poorness 
of the soil. In this lone quarter we are aware of a 
figure, armed with a crook, who is pulling down 
branches of the dwarf wych elms, and search- 
ing them eagerly, as if expecting to find fruit. 
From some leading questions which we put to the 
youth, who looks one of a starving trade, and is 
most likely a Spitalfields weaver, we find that he 
is looking for nuts on the boughs of these stunted 
wych elms, which he cannot discriminate from 
hazels, of which, by the way, we do not see a single 





specimen in the forest, so far as our rambles lead 
us. This sample of ignorance of natural objects is 
the only melancholy spectacle we mect with in the 
greenwood; but there are probably not a few of 
London’s well-to-do and comfortable citizens who 
might fall into the same blunder. 

We are returning, as the day draws in, towards 
the haunts of men, when we are suddenly alarmed 
by the apparition of Mr. Blinker without his pipe, 
but with open mouth, and a wild questioning look 
in his eye betokening some secret terror. 

“ Have you seen that young shaver of mine, sir? 
he’s off somewheres, and his mother’s half out of her 
mind, thinking as how he’s lost.” 

“ No, we are sorry to say;” in fact, we have not 
set eyes on Blinker junior since he left the van, and 
we can offer no information. Soon the hue and cry 
is raised, and a regular huntisup. Blinker, in his 
agitation, offers eighteen-pence for the recovery of 
the fugitive, adding, “dead or alive,” by way of 
emphasis. A number of enterprising speculators 
set off in different directions in pursuit, and the 
reckless youngster is caught at last by one of the 
donkey-drivers, who takes him into custody and 
lugs him to the trysting-place by the collar, in spite 
of his bellowing, and only delivers him up “ all alive 
and kicking,” as he elegantly observes, on receipt 
of the stipulated reward. Mrs. Blinker, good dame, 
receives her darling with a hug of affection and a 
shake of admonition, not to mention something very 
like a cuff on the ear, and marches him before her 
to the place where the van is waiting to take us all 
back to London. 

The preparations for the return voyage make a 
very pretty sight, as one van after another receives 
its populous load, and draws off with songs and 
shouting and flying signals, and an unceasing 
chorus of merry excited voices. The traps, gigs, 


cabs, and dog-carts, etc., are filing off at the same 
time; and ever and anon the adjacent tea-gardens 
pour forth their now sated customers to fill the 
That some of them will delay their 


yawning vans. 
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return till darkness has set in, is evident, for num- 
bers of the vans yet stand unhorsed ; but that is no 
matter, for there will be a glorious harvest-moon to- 








THE HALT ON THE ROAD. 


night, which will get up as soon as the sun is 
gone to bed, and light the holiday-makers to their 
homes. 

As for ourselves, we do not return in the van, 
having made the discovery that, within a few mi- 
nutes’ walk of this same wayside inn, there is the 
terminus of a railway which is worked in conjunc- 
tion with the North London line, and that we can 
get home by that in much quicker time. So we 
install ourselves as a customer for tea at nine-pence 
a-head, and while enjoying as fragrant a cup as a 
weary man could desire, with the whitest bread and 
choicest butter, sit at a window bordered with vine 
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leaves and the turning convolvulus, watching the 
departure of the foresters, company by company, as 
the migration goes slowly on. 


PICNIC IN THE FOREST. 1 


We ride home in the twilight by the railway train, 
which skirts some half-dozen of the forest hamlets, 
and stops at them all to put down and take up. In 
less than half an hour we have left the forest far in 
the rear, and by the time that the red full moon is 


** Rising round and broad and bright’ 


in the east, soot-black smoky London is rising in 
the west and north, and in a few more minutes we 
are landed almost at our own door, perfectly satis- 
fied with our trip to Epping Forest—during which, 
so our good fortune would have it, we have not wit- 








nessed a single example of intemperance. 
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THE WATCH, AND HOW TO USE IT. 
Crocks had been in use for centuries, and most 
excellent and ingenious clocks had been constructed 
and domiciled all over Europe, before any one 
ventured upon the attempt to make a clock for 
the pocket, or a watch. Before a watch could 
exist at all, it was necessary that some substitute 
should be discovered in place of the weight, whose 
gravity was the moving power in clocks. This 
desideratum was supplied by the invention of the 
mainspring, which made its appearance about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was first used, 
not for watches, but in the manufacture of small 
portable clocks, which the rich carried about with 
them on their travels, and sometimes even on their 
persons. 

The main-spring is an elastic coil of thin steel, 
highly tempered. It is out of sight in the watch, 
being inclosed in a small barrel, to whose inner 
side the outer end of the coil is fixed, while the 
inner end is fastened to an axis at the centre, and 
round which it may be wound so as to cause the 
barrel to make as many revolutions as the coiled 
spring makes turns in unwinding. Here, then, is 
the mechanical force which keeps the machinery of 
a watch in motion. But it is plain that if this 
power were thus applied, it would vary greatly in 
its action on the wheels. When the spring was 
tightly coiled, the wheels would be dragged rapidly 
round; and when the force of the coil was di- 
minished, they would move very slowly. This 
vould never do. To obviate this defect, and 
supply a power that shail act with equal force 
during the whole uncoiling of the spring, comes in 
the beautiful invention of the fusee. The fusee is 
2 cone with a spiral groove attached to the side of 
the first wheel of the watch, and connected with 
the barrel by a chain, hocked at its ends to both. 
When the watch is wound up, the key is placed on 
the axis of the fusee, and the chain wound off the 
barrel on to the cone. ‘Thus wound up, the spring 
is at its greatest power of recoil: but the chain, 
pulling then near the point or smallest part of the 
cone, acts with the shortest lever power; as the 
spring uncoils and its elasticity diminishes in force, 
the chain, being gradually wound on the outside of 
the barrel, gradually descends the cone and 
lengthens the leverage. By this ingenious adjust- 
ment of increased lever power to diminished force, 
an equality of power is maintained, and the influence 
of the spring on the wheels is the same during the 
whole period of the recoil, or until the watch needs 
winding up again. Perhaps there is not a more 
beautiful contrivance than this of the fusee, in the 
whole domain of mechanics, or one which more 
efficiently answers the end for whieh it was designed. 
Those watches, now very common, which go while 
winding up, have a spring, called the going fusee, 
contained in the interior of the fusee-wheel, by 
which the works are kept in motion while the 
fusee itself is turned by the key. 

The invention of the fusee, however, important 
as it was, did not insure the production of service- 
able watches. ‘Two centuries ago watches were a 
luxury, possessed by few; and, as is generally the 
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case with articles of utility so long as they are 
luxuries, were good for little. The works were a 
rude modification of clock-works—the chain round 
the fusee was a piece of cat-gut—and for want of a 
balance-spring, or some efficient substitute for the 
pendulum, their performance could not be relied 
on. In fact, the first watchmakers did not pretend 
to more than showing an approximation to the 
hour of the day, and modestly withheld the minute- 
hand from their dials, being hopeless of measuring 
the minutes by such miniature machines. 

But an immense improvement was impending, 
In 1658, that most irritable and acrimonious of 
English philosophers, Dr. Robert Hooke, applied 
for a patent for the balance-spring. It is this 
little instrument, which is scarcely thicker than a 
hair, that was destined to transform the watch 
from a comparatively worthless and luxurious toy, 
into the faithful friend and servant of millions. 
Let us see if we can recognise its function. 

If the reader will open his modern English 
watch, he will see the balance, which is a wheel 
finely poised on its axis, vibrating with a regular 
and equal motion. Unlike all the other wheels in 
the watch, it never moves completely round, but 
baekwards and forwards. This peculiarity of mo- 
tion is imparted to it by means of certain contri- 
vances, some of them very elaborate, varying in 
watches of various descriptions, called escapements. 
Beneath the balance-wheel he will see the balance- 
spring, coiled like a minute hair round the axis, 
which it surrounds four or five times. The balance 
itself was intended as a substitute for the pendulum; 
but it never was an efficient substitute for that, 
until the balance-spring was invented and brought 
to its aid. It had been perceived that in clocks, 
the pendulum absorbed in its own more or less 
extended oscillation every inequality in the rotation 
of the wheel-work; and analogy suggested to 
Hooke, and experience afterwards proved, that the 
balance-spring would do the same thing. In its 
application to the balance of a watch, one extremity 
of the spring is fastened to a point independent of 
the balance, while the other is attached near its 
axis. The balance-spring is generally flat in 
watches, coiling concentrically; but in chrono- 
meters for naval or scientific purposes, the cylin- 
drical form is preferred, as affording the most perfect 
isochronism. A recent improvement has_ been 
effected by electro-gilding the balance-springs, 
thus preserving them from rust—an invention 
which was patented by Mr. Dent. 

This balance-spring, above all other manufactured 
things, shows the extraordinary value which may 
be conferred on raw material by human labour. 
Four thousand hair-springs scarcely weigh more 
than a single ounce, but often cost more than a 
thousand pounds! “The chisel of the sculptor,” 
says Mr. Thomson, “ may add immense value to a 
block of marble, and the cameo may become of 
great price from the labour bestowed; but art offers 
no example wherein the value of the material is so 
greatly enhanced by human skill as in the balance- 
spring.” 

The introduction of the balance-spring, which 
was rightly regarded as the crowning invention in 
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the mechanism of the watch, put the watch-makers 
in possession of all they wanted in order to enable 
them to produce a really serviceable article, and 
may be said almost to have created the trade of 
watch-making. Within a single generation after 
the publication of the invention, watches had in- 
creased in number a hundred-fold, and have gone 
on increasing from that day to this in more than 
an arithmetical ratio. 

In their first popular form, watches assumed a 
shape nearly globular; they were on the average 
even smaller in diameter than they are at present, 
but they were turnip-shaped and heavy, and it was 
the fashion to inclose them in ponderous double 
cases of guinea gold, covered with elaborate chasing, 
and which more than doubled their weight and size. 

The superiority of one description of watch over 
another consists in the comparative excellence of the 
escapement, which is an apparatus contrived for 
securing and maintaining equal vibration of the 
balance: of course, we infer that the other parts of 
the watch are constructed with good materials and 
by a skilful workman. In all cases it is the escape- 
ment which gives a specific designation to the watch, 
among the watch-makers and dealers. ‘The oldest 
description of watch now in common use among us 
is the vertical, so called from its old vertical escape- 
ment. It is the simplest contrivance, and probably 
the most readily manufactured, but in principle it is 
least reliable for accuracy; although, where the 
workmanship and material are both of the highest 
quality, vertical watches are found to act satisfac- 
torily. 

Superior to the vertical is the horizontal or cylin- 
der watch, so called from its horizontal escapement, 
introduced by Graham in the beginning of the last 
century. In this form of escapement, the impulse 
is given to a hollow eut in the cylindrical axis of 
the balance, by teeth projecting from a horizontal 
erown-wheel. These watches may be, and are, made 
remarkably flat and portable, and are, from their 
neatness, great favourites with the public. If well 
made, they will perform admirably; but they are 
subject to much wear by the very nature of their 
construction, and are consequently less durable than 
any other description of watch now made. 

The lever watch, named after the lever escape- 
ment invented by Mudge, by which the impulse is 
given to the balance by a lever attached to anchor- 
pallets, is now considered the best and most useful 
watch manufactured. Atits first appearance it was 
very imperfect; but the principle was recognised as 
sound, and it has been made, for many years past, 
the subject of so many improvements as to leave 
little further to be desired. 

‘There are various other descriptions of watches 
which might be mentioned ; but each and all of them 
would be found to consist of some variation, modi- 
fication, or combination of the mechanisms of those 
already mentioned. There is no end to the inge- 
nuity of watch-makers, or their enterprise either. 
Watches are made that will strike the hour, the 
half-hour and the quarters—to play sweet tunes— 
to sound an alarm—to wind themselves up without 
a key, by simple pressure of a spring at the edge of 
the case, or even, without the volition of the wearer, 





by the motion of the body in walking. Again, some 
will show the time in any longitude, as well as that 
of Greenwich, and some will mark the progress of 
the hours by small protrusions .on their edges, so 
that a man may feel what o'clock it is in the dark. 
Moreover, watches are made of all sizes, from five 
or six inches in diameter down to the diameter of 
the third of an inch, or the size of a silver three- 
penny piece. A lever watch of this diminutive size 
was exhibited by Mr. Funnel, of Brighton, at the 
Crystal Palace, in 1851. But we cannot dilate on 
these curiosities of the art. 

One word on the subject of compensation. On 
whatever principle a watch is constructed, it will 
not keep time with anything like perfect accuracy 
unless a provision be made for compensation. The 
reason is, that all substances in nature are liable to 
expansion by heat and contraction by cold. Just 
as along pendulum vibrates slower than a short 
one, so an expanded balance-wheel vibrates slower 
than a contracted one. Hence it is that even the 
best made watches, whatever the form of their con- 
struction, are found, if uncompensated, to go faster, 
or gain time, in cold weather, and slower, or to lose 
time, in hot weather. This defect is met by the 
adoption of what is called the compensation-balance. 
This contrivance substitutes for the common steel 
balance-wheel a balance-wheel in two halves, united 
together by a cross-bar; the outer part of the wheel is 
brass, and the inner part steel, and its flat outer edge 
is loaded with weights. The compensation is effected 
in this way :—The heat which expands the balance- 
spring diminishes its elastic force, and would cause 
the watch to lose; but the same heat expands the outer 
or brass part of the wheel more than it doesthe inner or 
steel part—brass expanding more than steel by heat 
and contracting more by cold; a curvature inwards 
of the whole arm of the ring ensues, which lessens 
the checking power of the balance, so that the spring 
requires less force to influence it. On the other 
hand, the cold, which contracts the balance-spring, 
increases its elastic force, and would cause the 
watch to gain; but the same cold contracts the 
brass more than the steel, and, by curving the arm 
outwards, increases the checking power of the ba- 
lance, so that the spring has no more influence over 
it than it had before. ‘The weights on the balance 
are moveable, and may be adjusted with such ac- 
curacy as to cause a close approximation, in watches 
of first class workmanship, to perfect time. The 
compensation-balance is, however, an expensive 
article, and is found attached only to high-priced 
watches. 

A few words of advice on the subject of watches, 
and then we have done. In purchasing a watch for 
wear and service, it may be wise to give the prefer- 
ence to one of English manufacture. Englishmen 
have led the van in the art of watch-making all 
along: they have been the authors of all the most 
valuable inventions, and to this hour they produce 
the best watches in the world. Buy, then, an Eng- 
lish watch ; choose a lever if you can afford it, and 
let it be as good as you really can afford. Buy it 
of a man who has a character to lose, and to whom 
you can look for redress in case of failure. Be 
suspicious of cheapness, and do not put too much 
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faith in guarantees for a year or two years; because 
a flimsily made watch may go for a year or two 
tolerably well, and yet, before you have worn it five, 
may have cost you twice its value in repairs, and 
prove a torment and a deluder instead of an honest 
friend and guide. In making your selection, do not 
be led by ornament—by fancy backs or dials, or 
“jewelling in ten holes.” Ten holes may be jewelled 
for a guinea, and the watch be none the better for it. 
With a respectable maker, the absence of needless 
ornament is often a concomitant of superior work. 

Having bought your watch, remember that it is 
worth taking care of. Wind it, as nearly as pos- 
sible, at the same time every day, preferring the 
morning to the evening. Avoid sudden jerks in 
winding, and do not turn the watch while you are 
turning the key, but hold it firm and steady. Keep 
the key in good condition, free from dust and cracks: 
it is not a bad plan to plug its orifice: a particle of 
dust or rust in the key may get into the watch, 
and put you to the expense of an extra cleaning. 
Keep the key in your bed-room, not in your pocket. 

When a watch is hung up, it should be supported 
and at rest: when laid horizontally, it should rest 
on a soft substance for support, or the motion of the 
balance may generate a pendulous motion of the 
wheels, causing a variation in time. 

When a watch varies from atmospheric influences, 
or from some change in the mode of wearing it, the 
hands may be occasionally set right, but the regu- 
lator should not be touched ; if the watch gains or 
loses continuously, then the regulator should be 
altered; but it should be delicately handled, and 
moved buta little at a time. In setting the hands, 
it is best to set them forwards. In watches set or 
regulated at the back, the glass should not be 
opened at all. The watch-pocket should at all 
times be kept free from dust and accumulations of 
every kind. 

Two years is quite long enough to keep a watch 
without cleaning. If you cannot consign it for that 
purpose to the hands of the maker, intrust it only 
to some respectable and responsible person. The 
very best watches are often ruined by the hands of 
blundering and incapable workmen, while even a 
bad watch may be made, by the treatment ofa clever 
artist, to perform tolerably well. 

Lastly, take a lesson from your watch. That lit- 
tle machine, if you have taken the above advice re- 
garding it, will be found constantly doing its duty. 
Do you the same; work on with your life’s work 
as that does, “unhasting and unresting.” Let it 
teach you regularity and punctuality; so shall you 
not be ashamed to look it in the face, and be enabled, 
when your hours are all numbered, to give a good 
account of the time intrusted to your keeping. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS. 
Tue grand truth embodied in the majestic lines— 


“ Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourselves ; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies,’”’ 


seems to have been a heartfelt conviction in the 
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breasts of all true Englishmen, long centuries 
before the poet was born. 

King John, whom history has generally branded 
as a very unworthy monarch, had some redeeming 
kingly qualities—not the least of which was his 
determined assertion of England’s sovereignty of 
the seas. He ordered his sea-captains to compel 
all foreigners to salute his flag by “ striking” their 
own national flags, and, probably, by also lowering 
their topsails, (as was the practice at a subsequent 
period,) in acknowledgment of England’s maritime 
supremacy. If any foreign ship, even though be- 
longing to a friendly power, refused compliance, it 
was to be seized, and adjudged a lawful prize. This 
and other facts lead to the conclusion that John 
only enforced an ancient claim to dominion of the 
seas, which had been asserted and enforced occa- 
sionally time out of mind. 

Edward 111, during his wonderfully long reign of 
fifty-one years, was a most jealous asserter of his 
sovereignty of the seas, over which he claimed a 
judicial power. Dr. Campbell says that Edward, 
“in his commissions to admirals and inferior 
officers, frequently styles himself sovereign of the 
English seas, asserting that he derived this title 
from his progenitors, and deducing from thence the 
grounds of his instructions, and of the authority 
committed to them by these delegations. His par- 
liaments, likewise, in the preambles of their bills, 
take notice of this point, and that it was a thing 
notorious to foreign nations that the king of Eng- 
land, in right of his crown, was sovereign of the 
seas.” In old “ Hakluyt’s Voyages” is printed 
avery curious poem, called “ De politia conservativa 
maris,” supposed to have been written in the time 
of Edward tv. Ié contains a number of separate 
chapters, each of which is full of most valuable and 
instructive information concerning the commerce 
of England with various countries. The unknown 
author, who must have been a man of very exten- 
sive information in his day, urges most strongiy 
his countrymen to maintain inviolate the sove- 
reignty of the seas, as the only means to preserve 
their prosperity and safety. 

In the reign of Charles 1, both the French and 
Dutch began to express great jealousy of the British 
claim to dominion of the seas, and Hugo Grotius 
endeavoured very learnedly to prove that Albion 
had no better natural right than Holland, or any 
other maritime nation, to such a title. Our own 
equally learned and eloquent Selden retorted by 
his celebrated treatise “ Mare Clausum.” We need 
not quote any of his arguments, which are generally 
profound, and, if not always impregnable to im- 
partial criticism, are at any rate patriotic and 
singularly striking and ingenious. Suffice it 
that the general conclusion to which he arrives 
is conveyed in one very impressive sentenee: 
“That they (the English) have an hereditary, un- 
interrupted right to the sovereignty of their seas, 
conveyed to them from their earliest ancestors, in 
trust for their latest posterity.” Mainly with a 


view to enforce his claim to the sovereignty of the 
narrow seas, did Charles 1 endeavour to provide a 
naval force sufficient to overawe both French and 
Dutch, and therefore issued his writs for levying 
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“ship-money ”"—a most fatal undertaking as con- 
cerned himself; for, as every reader knows, this 
arbitrary measure (however honourable its original 
motives might have been) was the beginning of 
that deplorable alienation between the king and his 
subjects which resulted in the great civil war, and 
eventually cost the hapless monarch both his crown 
and his life. 

In 1635 the king, by his secretary of state, ad- 
dressed a long and deeply interesting letter of in- 
structions to his ambassador at the Hague, in order 
toenable the latter to explain and justify to their 
“High Mightinesses” his naval preparations, and 
their meaning and objects. We will extract a few 
passages illustrative of our theme: “ We hold it,” 
saith King Charles, “a principle not to be denied, 
that the king of Great Britain is a monarch at land 
and sea, to the full extent of his dominions; and 
that it concerneth him as much to maintain his 
sovereignty in all the British seas, as within his 
three kingdoms; because, without that, these can- 
not be kept safe, nor he preserve his honour, and due 
respect with other nations. But, commanding the 
seas, he may cause his neighbours, and all countries, 
to stand upon their guard whensoever he thinks fit. 
And this cannot be doubted, that whosoever will en- 
croach on him by sea, will do it by land also, when 
they see their time...... The degrees by which his 
Majesty’s dominion at sea hath of later years been 
first impeached, and then questioned, are as consi- 
derable as notorious. ..... But withal, considering 
that peace must be maintained by the arm of power, 
which only keeps down war by keeping up domi- 
nion; his Majesty, thus provoked, finds it necessary, 
for his own defence and safety, to reassume and 
keep his ancient and undoubted right in the domi- 
nion of the seas, and suffer no other prince or state to 
encroach upon him, thereby assuming to themselves 
or their admirals any sovereign command, but to 
force them to perform due homage to his admirals 
and ships, and to pay acknowledgments as in for- 
mer times they did.” 

The Protector of the Commonwealth proved 
himself quite as jealous of maintaining the power 
and privileges of the navy, as any of his kingly 
predecessors, and he did what not one of them 
had ever effected, namely, made a treaty with the 
United Provinces (the Low Countries), by which it 
was solemnly stipulated “that the ships and ves- 
sels of the United Provinces, as well those fitted 
for war as others, meeting any ships of war of the 
said Commonwealth in the British seas, shall 
strike their flag and lower their topsail, in such 
manner as had been any time before practised under 
any former government.” This was in 1654. After 
the restoration, Charles 11 renewed the treaty in 
1662, and in 1667, in almost precisely the same 
terms as the above; and at the conclusion of the 
Dutch war, in 1678, in the fourth article of the 
treaty of peace it was expressly stipulated that if 
any “ships or vessels of war, or others, or whether 
single or in fleets, shall meet in any of the seas 
from Cape Finisterre to the middle point of the 
land of Vanstaten in Norway, with any ships or 
vessels belonging to his Majesty of Great Britain, 


bers, if they carry his Majesty of Great Britain’s 
flag or jack, the aforesaid Dutch vessels or ships 
shall strike their flag and lower their topsail, in the 
same manner, and with as much respect, as bas at 
any time and in any place been formerly practised,” 
etc. The reader will bear in mind that the Dutch 
were at that time the most powerful naval power 
next to Great Britain. The treaty appears to have 
confirmed the dominion of the latter beyond what 
might properly be called the “ narrow,” or “ British. 
seas,” including, as it did, all from the south-west 
of Portugal to a cape in Norway. 

During the reigns of the four Stuart: kings, as 
well as under the protectorate of Cromwell, the 
“ Mariners of England,” 

“* Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze,” 

did indeed jealously “ guard our native seas,” and 
assert and maintain their country’s sovereignty 
thereof. In 1652, two fierce actions were fought 
on this very score. “On the 14th of May, Commo- 
dore Young fell in with a Dutch convoy, escorted by 
three ships of war, from whom he civilly demanded 
the usual honours to be paid to the English flag. 
The Dutch commander positively refused to com- 
ply, giving as a reason that he had express orders 
from the States-General not to pay those honours 
which the English exacted from their ships in the 
Channel. Commodore Young, on this refusal, fired 
into the Dutch, which brought on a smart action; 
but at length the Dutch ships struck, and, after 
paying the compliment, were allowed to proceed on 
their voyage.” Only four days later, Blake himself 
and Van Tromp had a far more serious encounter 
on the very same score. Van Tromp and his fleet 
stood towards Dover, off which Blake was lying 
with fifteen men-of-war, and paid no respect what- 
ever to the English flag. Blake instantly fired, 
from his own ship, three unshotted guns at the 
Dutchman as a reminder of his want of respect. 
Van Tromp retorted with a broadside. “A most 
furious engagement instantly began. At first the 
whole of the Dutch fleet directed their fire at the 
English admiral, but he was soon bravely sup- 
ported by the rest of the ships, and Commodore 
Bourne joining at the same time with eight sail 
more, obliged the Dutch to bear away, though still 
superior in number, and seek shelter at the back of 
the Goodwin Sands, after having heen most severely 
mauled. The action lasted from four till nine at 
night. One of the Dutch ships was taken, and 
another sunk.” 

In a volume of the “ Naval Chronicle,” for 1807, 
the sovereignty of the sea is described as being 
“an actfial and peculiar use and enjoyment of the 
sea itself, and the performance of all the functions 
of a sovereign upon it; such as prescribing rules 
of navigation to those who frequent it, punishing 
delinquents, protecting others, and receiving from 
all that homage and advantage which are due to 
every lawful sovereign.” The writer proceeds to 
state that the dominion of the sea entitles the “law- 
fal possessors” to six several prerogatives. The 
first two refer to the right of fishing, etc., and the 
residue we will give at length. 





whether those ships be single or in greater num- 


“3. ‘To impose tribute and customs on all mer- 
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chant ships and fishermen fishing and trading 
within the limits of the sea that'is subjected to any 
particular dominion. 

4, The regular execution of justice for protecting 
the innocent, and punishing the guilty for all 
crimes committed within the extent of such sea- 
dominions. 

5. To grant free passage through any such sea 
to any number of ships of war belonging to any 
other prince or republic, or to deny the same, ac- 
cording to the circumstances and occasion of such 
passage, in the same manner as any prince or state 
may grant or deny free passage to foreign troops 
through their territories by land, even though the 
prince or state to whom such ships or land forces 
belong be not only at peace, but in alliance with 
the prince or republic of whom passage is desired. 

6. To demand of all foreign ships whatsoever 
within those seas to strike the flag and lower the 
topsail to any ships of war, or others bearing the 
colours of the sovereign of such seas.” 

The latest example of an English commander 
insisting on a salute to his flag, which we have 
been able to find, occurred in the month of June, 
1769, when “a French frigate having anchored in 
the Downs, without paying the usual compliment 
to the British flag, Captain John Holwell, who was 
the senior officer lying there, in the ‘Apollo’ frigate, 
sent an officer on board to demand the customary 
salute; the French captain refused to comply, upon 
which Captain Holwell immediately ordered the 
‘Hawk’ sloop of war to fire two shot over her, 
which being done, the French commander thought 
proper instantly to salute.” 

Many of the greatest of our poets have eloquently 
alluded to the sea-sovereignty of their native island, 
ramparted with tidal waters. Who does not re- 
member the truly magnificent lines :— 

** This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it as the office of a wail, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 


Against the envy of less happy lands! 
* ~ 


® * * 


England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 

Of watery Neptune.” 
The popular strain of Thomson’s “Rule Bri- 
tannia” gives an emphatic assertion of Britain’s 
naval greatness. No poet, however, has so cele- 
brated the floating bulwarks of Britain, and the 
* Hearts of Oak” who man them, as Campbell. 
His marvellously spirit-stirring lyric, “Ye Ma- 
riners of England,’”* has no rival in its intense 
patriotism. 

In conclusion, suffice it that for a considerable 
time the claim of England’s sovereignty of the seas, 
so far as it includes special homage to our flag, or 
anything resembling a judicial supremacy over the 
ships of other nations, within the limits of the 
narrow (or any other) seas, has been a dead letter. 
But we can well afford to dispense with what was 
at best a somewhat questionable sort of shadowy 





* It is a curious and interesting literary fact, that Campbell 
wrote this in a foreign land, viz. at Ratisbon, on hearing of war 
being declared against Denmark. Some portion of it is said to 
have been previously roughly sketched out, owing to his admira- 
tion of the music of “ Ye Gentlemen of England.” His splendid 
lyric, “‘ The battle of the Baltic,’’ soon followed. ° 
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honour, for we know that we yet retain the snb- 
stantial maritime supremacy which alone enables 
us to rank as the foremost nation of the world— 
Mistress, at least while Providence shall please, 
And trident-bearing Queen of the wide seas!” 
to quote the noble lines of the patriotic and 
Christian poet, Cowper. Well will it be for us to 
constantly bear in mind the vital truth that the 
same great poet proclaimed :— 
“ They trust in navies, and their navies fail : 
God’s curse can cast away ten thousand sail!” 





NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
VANITY OF AUTITORS. 
**Vanity makes a fool of the wisest.” 

Wuey Benvenuto Cellini, the poet, painter, sculptor, 
jeweller, warrior, and what not, wrote his “Me. 
moirs,’ he committed an unconccivable vanity. He 
seems to have been in constant controversy with 
the world about his merits. Like Goldsmith, he 
ever feared lest his “eminence” should get over- 
looked, and therefore “his instrumentation is 
marred by the preponderance of the brass.” He 
is always at the great trumpet, blowing for the 
bare life. Everybody who opposes him is wrong, 
and not only so, but, as it were, by the nature of 
the case, altogether evil-minded and wicked. His 
unbounded confidence in his superiority over all 
his contemporaries is ludicrous in the extreme. 
Some of his doings are so absurdly impossible 
that the reader, weary of laughter, grows angry. 
“The braggart,” he exclaims, “was no doubt a 
great man in some things; but the greatest of all 
men and inall things! it is too much for belief or 
patience.” As it is indeed. 

Derrick, the poet, through the interest of his 
friends, was made master of the ceremonies at Bath. 
In this situation he displayed his fondness for 
pomp and show. His dress was always fine, and 
he kept a footman as fine as himself. When he 
visited London, his footman always walked behind 
him; and to show that he was his servant, Derrick 
generally crossed the streets several times, that 
the man might be seen to follow him. 

La Place, the great French astronomer, was ex- 
ceedingly vain of the orders which had been pre- 
sented to him for his scientific renown. He had 
the star of the order of the Reunion affixed to his 
dressing-gown. 

Boswell was always earning some ridiculous 
nick-name, and then “binding it as a crown unto 
him,” not merely in metaphor, but literally. He 
exhibited himself, at the Shakespeare Jubilee, to 
all the crowd which filled Stratford-on-Avon, with 
a placard round his hat, bearing the inscription of 
“ Corsica Boswett.” In his Tour he proclaimed to 
all the world, that at Edinburgh he was known by 
the appellation of “ Paont Boswet.” He was so 


vain of the most childish distinctions, that when 
he had been to court, he drove to the office where 
his book was printing, without changing his clothes, 
and summoned all the people there to admire his 
new ruffles and sword. 

Queen Elizabeth was one of the vainest of the 
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yain. When her wrinkles waxed deep and many, it 

is reported that an unfortunate master of the mint 

incurred disgrace by atoo faithful shilling; the die 

was broken, and only one mutilated impression is 
now in existenee. Her maids of honour took the | 
hint, and were thenceforth careful that no frag- 

ment of looking-glass should remain in any room 

of the palace which she frequented. Ata very ad- 

vanced period of her reign, she bestowed on her 

“illustrious spy,” as the dearest token of her es- 

teem, a likeness of herself, painted during the life- 

time of her father. It had this inscription, written 

by herself:— 

**The queen to Walsingham this table sent, 
Mark of her people’s and her own content,” 


Her wardrobe, at the time of her death, contained 
more than two thousand dresses, of the fashions of 
all countries, of ali times, and of all contrivances 
that busy fancy could suggest. 

Baron Grimm was also remarkably fond of an 
unpromising person. His toilette was an affair of 
the utmost importance: red and white paint were 
found on his table. Ridicule had no effect in re- 
pressing this folly; but, accustomed to society, he 
received and returned with a good grace the pleasan- 
tries called down upon him by his almost feminine 
coquetries. 

Hallam, in his “ Literature of Europe,” says of 
Montaigne, that his “vanity led him to talk per- 
petually of himself; and, as often happens to vain 
men, he would rather talk of his own failings than 
of any foreign subject.” 

“TI like,” wrote the Ettrick Shepherd, “to 
write about myself; in fact, there are few things 
which I like better.” This was literally true. In 
a long and entertaining memoir of himself, attached 
to an edition of “ The Altrine Tales,” every page is 
impressed with it; he never loses sight of the hero 
of the narrative. 

In 1641, Sir Richard Baker published his “ Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of England from the Time of the 
Romans’ Government unto the Death of King 
James.” This work, the author complacently 
declares, was “collected with so great care and 
diligence, that if all other of our chronicles were 
lost, his only would be sufficient to inform pos- 
terity of all passages memorable or worthy to be 
known.” 

Dr. ‘Edward Chamberlayne was the author of 
“ Anglizw Notitia,” or the “ Present State of Eng- 
land,” 1668, and of various writings on religious 
and political subjects, but of nothing. calculated to 
raise the admiration of his fellow-countrymen to 
any very high degree. His vanity, however, was 
excessive. We read on his monument in Chelsea 
Church :—“ He was so studious of doing good to 
all men, and especially to posterity, that he ordered 
some of his books, covered with wax, to be buried 
with him, which may be of use in times to come.” 
More than a century having elapsed, it was thought 
posterity might claim its own; and so the place of 
deposit of the intellectual treasures was opened. But 
alas! the labours of the seekers lad been antici- 
pated by Time, who had so injured the tomb, that 
nooks and crannies were opened for the admission 
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of air and moisture; when the interior was ex- 
amined, scarcely a trace of the mystic volumes 
remained behind! What may we not have lost ?’”’* 

Mons. Dumont, the celebrated jurisconsult of: 
Geneva, has left an interesting sketch of Paine, 
the author of “The Age of Reason,” ete. “His 
egregious conceit and presumptuous self-sufficiency 
quite disgusted me. He was drunk with vanity. 
If you believed him, it was he who had done every- 
thing in America. He was an absolute caricature 
of the vainest of Frenchmen. He fancied that his 
book upon the ‘Rights of Man’ ought to replace 
every other book in the world; and he told me 
roundly that if it were in his power to exterminate 
every library in existence, he would do so without 
hesitation, m order to eradicate the errors they con- 
tained, and begin, with the ‘ Rights of Man,’ a 
new chain of ideas and principles. He knew all 
his own writings by heart, but he knew nothing 
else.” 

The Rev. Edward Young, the author of “ Night 
Thoughts,” was very vain of his oratorical talents. 
On one occasion, when preaching at St. James’s, 
he perceived that it was out of his power to 
command the attention of his congregation, not- 
withstanding the grace and animation of his de- 
livery; this so affected him, that he sat back in 
the pulpit and burst into tears. 

Saint-Simon was a singular compound of energ 
and vanity, often labouring under absence of mind 
and forgetfulness of common sense, which have 
rendered him obnoxious to ridicule. His disciples 
relate that he had scarcely reached his seventeenth 
year, ere he had himself awakened every morning 
in these words—* Arise, M. le Comte, you have 
great things to perform.” In after years, when he 
passed through Geneva, he solicited the favour of 
being received at Coppet, and thus rendered his 
homage to Madame de Staél: “ Madame, you are 
the most extraordinary woman in the world, as I 
am the most extraordinary man in it: had it been 
our lot to be united, what might not have been ex- 
pected of our children !” 

The vanity of Saint-Simon was at least equalled 
by that of a now forgotten English dramatist. His 
piece, entitled “ News from Camperdown,” written 


| soon after Lord Duncan’s victory, was hissed off 


the stage. The author, however, thinking that ii 
had been unfairly and unjustly “run down,” pub- 
lished it, in order to put his critics to shame, with 
this motto from Swift: “When a true genius ap- 
pears in the world, you may know him by this 
mark, that the dunces are all in confederacy against 
him.” 

A certain Swede—I forget his name—wrote a 
treatise on the Swedish constitution, and proved it 
indissoluble and eternal. Just as he had corrected 
the proofs of the last sheet, news came that Gus- 
tavas 11 had destroyed this immortal government. 
“ Sir,” quoth the vain author, “the king of Sweden 
may overthrow the constitution, but not my book.” 





* Anne, “sole daughter of Edward Chamberlayne,” was a lady 
also of eccentric habits. According to her monument at Chelsea, 
she “aspiring above her sex and age, fought under her brother, 
with arms end manly attire, in a fire-ship, against the French, for 
six hours, on the 30th of June, 1690—a maiden heroine!’ 











THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Proenostics oF Giory.—Ere autumn has tinted the 
woodlands, or the cornfields are falling to the reaper’s song, 
or hoary hill-tops, like grey hairs on an aged head, give 
warning of winter’s approach, I have seen the swallow’s 
brood preening their feathers, and putting their long wings 
to the proof; and, though they might return to their nests 
in the window-eaves, or alight again on the house-tops, 
they darted away in the direction of sunny lands. Thus 
they showed that they were birds bound for a foreign 
clime, and that the period of their migration from the 
scene of their birth was nigh athand. Grace also has its 
prognostics. They are infallible as those of nature. So, 
when the soul, filled with longings to be gone, is often 
darting away to glory, and, soaring upward, rises on the 
wings of faith, till this great world, from her sublime ele- 
vation, looks a little thing, God’s people know that they 
have the earnest of the Spirit. These are the pledges of 
heaven—a sure sign that their “redemption draweth nigh.” 
Such devout feelings afford the most blessed evidence that, 
with Christ by the helm, and “ the wind” that “ bloweth 
where it listeth” in our swelling sails, we are drawing nigh 
to the land that is afar off; even as the reeds, and leaves, 
and fruits that float upon the briny waves, as the birds of 
strange and gorgeous plumage that fly round his ship and 
alight upon its yards, as the sweet-scented odours which 
the wind wafts out to sea, assure the weary mariner that 
ere long he shall drop his anchor and end his voyage in 
the desired haven.—Dr. Guthrie. 


Resources oF HinpostaN.—From the range of Himma- 
laya, a magazine of tempests and snow, there pours down 
a world of waters, which unite in the three great streams, 
the Brahmapootra flowing through the tea-country of As- 
sam ; the Ganges with its hundred outlets, and the Indus 
pouring into the Arabian Sea a volume of water four times 
greater than the Ganges. Few have an idea of the wealth 
and resources of Hindostan. Watered by those mighty 
rivers, embracing an area of two anda quarter millions of 
square miles, and containing one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of inhabitants years ago, the annual value ofits pro- 
ducts exceeded 20,000,000,000 dollars. Its immense 
traffic may be conceived from the fact that, in 1852, 669 
merchant vessels were built upon its western coast, and 
the tonnage of vessels trading upon that coast amounted 
to nearly 900,000, while 300,000 men were employed in 
the navigation of the Ganges. Calcutta gives employ- 
ment to upwards of one hundred pilots: at all hours of 
the day, steam-tug after steam-tug may be seen, each with 
one, two, or three deeply laden merchantmen, towing out 
to sea, and in 1856, seventy American clippers were at 
one time lying in that port. The Oriental Steamship 
Company has forty powerful steamers, averaging 1300 
tons each, and the annual receipts of the Company are 
7,500,000 dollars.—Captain W.F'. Lynch, U. S. Navy. 


Mr. Quincy ADAMS AND THE Bisie.—In a letter to 
his son, in 1811, John Quincy Adams says :—“I have many 
years made it a practice to read through the Bible once a 
year. My custom is to read four or five chapters every 
morning, immediately after rising from my bed. It em- 
ploys an hour of my time, and seems to me the most suit- 
able manner of beginning the day. ' In what light soever 
we regard the Bible, whether with reference to revelation, 
to history, or to morality, it is an invaluable and inex- 
haustible mine of knowledge and virtue.” 

THE LATE Countess Howe anp SunpDAyY Parties.—The 
late Countess Howe never accepted an invitation on a 
Sunday. Once, when in attendance on the queen (Ade- 
laide) at Windsor, some party was proposed by the king 
on Sunday, at which he was very anxious Lady Howe 
should be present, but was unable to induce her. The 
queen, surprised at her firmness, exclaimed, “I .wonder 
at your firmness. If the king had been so urgent with me, 
1 could not have refused.” Lady Howe replied, “Madam, 
his Majesty is yowr husband.—Raikes’ Journal. 





Corps oF CoMMISSIONAIRES.—The corps now consists 
of about 100 men, and is under the patronage of H.R.H, 
the Duke of Cambridge, G.C.B. About sixty of the men 
are engaged in London, and others at Manchester, Liver. 
pool, Southampton, Chester, and Dublin. All the men 
have been in the army or navy, and are in the receipt of 
pensions. The rules and regulations are admirably framed 
for the preservation of the morals, integrity, and good be- 
haviour of the corps. Drunkenness subjects any of them 
to instant dismissal without a chance of the sentence being 
remitted. All the men have fixed “posts,” and their 
charges are regulated by a very moderate tariff, as follows, 


By epee half a-mile or under; 3d. one mile, or over half 
a-mile. 

By Time—6d. per hour, or 2d. quarter ofan hour. When taken by 
time, the Commissionaire is to do two miles and a-half each 
hour, if walking. 

By Day of eight hours, 2s. 6d.; half-day, 1s. 6d. Calling carriages, 1d, 

Delivery of ci , according to tariff, the particulars of which 
may be ascertained at the office. 

No return fare, except when employed. 

N.B.—In order to promote regularity, and to prevent any over- 
charge, each Commissionaire is furnished with a book of tickets, 
containing the tariff, etc. Employers are — requested, 
whenever they engage a man, to take one of these from him, speci- 
fying the amount paid and particulars of the duty to be performed. 
The men have what they can get in accordance with tho 
above tariff. Each, on being engaged, deposits 20s. as a 
guarantee of good behaviour, and all are required to con- 
tribute 5s. at entrance, and 1s. per month afterwards to 
the general fund of the corps. The system is successful, 
and deserves to be widely extended. 


Scotcn Trout AND IrtsH LuNATICS.—An amusing scene 
occurred lately when the Scotch Fisheries Bill was before 
the House of Commons in committee. A debate aroseas 
to the omission of the words “ or set lines” (for the cap- 
ture of fish). The bells rang for a division. As it was 
Wednesday, all the committees were sitting. At the 
sound of the bells, the members’ door of the committee- 
room labelled “ Irish Lunatics” was opened, and a dozen 
gentlemen ran out with such evident marks of wildness 
that the people in the corridor were alarmed, and thought 
that some of the unhappy victims before the ‘committee 
had escaped from their keepers. These gentlemen did not 
recover from their look of bewilderment, for when they 
entered the House breathless and spent, they heard the 
chairman put the question “Or set lines.” What did it 
mean? What question wasatissue? What, even devoid 
of context, was a set line? The chairman said ‘That 
these words be here inserted.” Would anybody tell them 
how to vote? To know even the name of the bill before 
the committee would have been a relief. Fortunately, 
they escaped every danger of going into the wrong lobby 
and having an account to settle afterwards with Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, by Mr. Buchanan giving way. The words were 
retained, and the committee were spared the trouble of 
dividing. The Lunatics Committee went back to their 
committee-room with a greater gusto for their dinner 
than their inquiry. — London Correspondent of the “ Scots- 
man.” 


Baron Liesia oN Mannino’s Portatie Sewacr Ma- 
NuRF.—The action of this manure, if used by itself, would 
be limited, the most active matters being contained in too 
small proportions relatively to its volume ; but I believe 
that a mixture of your manure with guano, or phosphate 
of lime (bone dust), would confer the most solid advan- 
tages upon agriculture. Your manure would add those 
useful elements which are neither contained in guano nor 
bones, and would increase their action and efficacy, so that, 
at the very moderate price at which you sell it, this mx- 
ture would prove also a source of great economy to the 
farmer. I was astonished to find in your manure so large 


a quantity of ammonia and potash, and I am convinced 
that your (patent) process is perfectly applicable to the 
treatment of the sewage of towns, and the marafacture of 
a sewage manure. 








